


Ten Years of ‘Defending’... 
St. Michael's newspaper 
nears 10 year anniversary 


By Matt Mowry and Amy 
Egert 
StaFF WRITERS 


One decade ago, The Mi- 
chaelman began a process to 
change its name to The De- 
fender. 

The paper was established 
in 1947 as The Michaelman 
and remained so until 1980, 
when the name was changed 
due to controversy. 
With the admittance of 
women to St. Michael’s in 
1971, and growing social 
awareness, the name of the 


the newspaper staff and oth- 
ers thought the name was 
sexist and excluded a major 
part of the school population. 

“With the number of 
women increasing on campus, 
more people were offended by 
the title,” explained Professor 
Gifford Hart, head of the jour- 
nalism department. Initially 
the name was changed to the 
Mountain Views. “Mountain 
Views was a name that was 
both symbolic and acceptable 
to people,” said Lucinda von 
Beren, executive editor of the 
Michaelman and then the 
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MICHAELIVI 


The theory of a free press /s that the truth will 
emerge from free reporting and free discus- 
sion, not that it will be presented perfectly 
and instantly in any one account. 


——Walter Lippmann 


NUMBER 12 





"The Michaelman" remained the paper's name until 1980. 


DECEMBER 9, 1977 


man because of tradition. An- 
other attempt was made in 
1980 to change the name 
which was “inconsistent with 


change because “the use of 
men in the title was seen as 
more universal than sexist to 
many people,” said Nagy, 


executive editor at the time. 


dents, said “the name ‘De- 
fender’ stood for the Archan- 
gel Michael, the defender of 
truth.” 


paper began tobe questioned. Mountain Views. the times,” according to von “The concept behind 





According to Barbara 
Nagy, executive editor of The decision was made to change 


After two months, the 


Beren. 


However, the Student 


Association fought the name 


TheS.A. attempted io 
freeze the paper’s funds to 
block the name change but 
was unsuccessful. Over the 
summer of 1980, the publish- 
ing board voted to change the 
name. 

Reasons for picking 
the name “Defender” varied. 
“It was a representation of 
defending our First Amend- 
ment rights,” said von Beren. 
Michael Samara, dean of stu- 


Michaelman from 1979-1980, 


the nameback to The Michael- 


the name was that it would be 
a vehicle that would defend 
the student viewpoints on 
campus,” Hart said. Von Beren 
said the name change was “not 
meant as a major stand, that 
it was not intentionally pro- 
gressive.” 

Students at that time, 
however, were active and vocal 
about issues occurring. Von 
Beren remembered “there was 
Please turn to page 4. 


Expert speaks out on US role 
in Central American conflicts 


By Beth Hatch 
ASSISTANT EDITOR 

The United States-backed 
election of Violetta Chamorro 


Imside 


Spring Break 


that a super power can inflict thing to relieve it, so they can 
such misery and suffering on get enough to eat and medical 
care,” he said. 


govern the country, 
White said. 

White was critical ofthe 
Reagan administration’s 


SMC Self Study... 4 
the people, they will do any- 
The 





in Nicaragua occurred because Sandinis- policy towards E] Salva- Opinion Pages 
the Nicaraguan people suf- taswillbe dor. He was removed 
fered from a U.S. economic stronger from his post in 1981. 
blockade ofits borders, Robert after The government of El : 
E. White, a Central American Chamon’s Salvador, under Alfredo Comedian 
expert said Tuesday. five-year- Christiani, has ignored 

More than 35,000 people term is attempts by the opposi- 
have died in the conflict be- over, tion FMLN party to Dr. Suess 
tween the Sandinistas andthe since the negotiate,he said. 
U.S.- supported Contras, said Sandin- The FMLN proposes 
White, a former ambassador istas are the Salvadoran military Lady Knights 
to El Salvador and Paraguay, allowing cutback toits1980 level, 
and President of the Interna- a freely that those in the mili- 
tional Center for Develop- Photo by Paula Ventura elected tary accused of human 
ment Policy in Washington Robert E. White, former ambassador to El Salvador, OPposi-  rightsviolations mustbe 
D.C. explains his views on US policy in Central America tion can-_ expelled, and the 

“The vote in Nicaragua is didateto Please turn to Page 4. 
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Monday, March 5, 1990 


A cocaine smuggling 
ring involving U.S. 
soldiers and Columbian 
suppliers was broken 
up recently in Panama. 


Tuesday, March 6, 1990 


President-elect Violeta 
Barrios de Chamorro 
promised amnesty for 
the U.S. -backed Contra 
rebels and the immedi- 
ate abolition of the 
military draft. 


Wed., March 7, 1990 
America's premier spy 
plane - the SR-71 
Blackbird - came in 
from the cold war after a 
quarter century of 
supersonic snooping, 
setting a transcontinen- 
tal speed record of 
2,242.48 mph before 
retiring to a museum 
home. 

The Air Force 
officially retired the 
Blackbird fleet in 
January, saying they 
were too expensive to 
keep in the air. 


ursday, March 8, 1990 


Thousands of demonstra- 
tors across Haiti set up 
flaming tire barricades 
and burned cars to protest 
the army's killing of a 
schoolgirl. Three people 
were killed, including a 
soldier who was beaten to 
death by a mob. 


Friday, March 9, 1990 


The U.S. senate has 
approved an amendment 
to the federal Clean Air 
Act that allows states to 
take a harsher stance 
against pollution. 


Saturday, March 10, 


President Bush was 
tricked earlier this year 
into taking a telephone 
call from a man who 
pretended to be Iran's 
President Hashemi 
Rafsanjani and who said 
he wanted to speak 
about U.S. hostages in 
Lebanon, White House 
officials said. 


Sunday, 11 March, 1990 


Sixteen years of military 
rule have ended in Chile 
with the inauguration of a 
civilian president. General 
Augusto Pinochet will 
remain as head of the 60- 
thousand-member army. 


Compiled from wire reports 






Break 


— Hartford, Conn. 
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Alternatives 


Students voice surprise after 
working with homeless 


By Robin McEachern 
StaFF WRITER 


We were a little nerv- 
ous as the vans pulled into the 
“slums” of Hartford,Conn. to 
drop us off for a week’s worth 
of volunteering during spring 
break. 

Through MOVE’s al- 
ternative spring break pro- 
gram, we were about to spend 
our mornings in either the 
House of Bread, St. Eliza- 
beth’s, or the Family Life Pro- 
gram. Our afternoons would 
be spent at San Juan Tutorial, 
and our nights at the Immacu- 
late Conception night shelter. 

We had read about 
poverty, seen it on television, 
and had heard people speak 
about it, but none of us had 
really experienced it first 
hand. 

We didn’t know what 
we were getting ourselves into 
or what to expect. “I don’t feel 
you could ever be prepared for 
what we saw. The only way to 
be prepared is through the ac- 
tual experience,” Deb Cady 
said. 

We all had our own 
reasons for applying to the 1- 
2-3 Break 








shelter to help get people back 
on their feet, a short term shel- 
ter, and a Friendship Center. 





The Friendship Cen- 
ter provides meals, clothes, 
and a small day care. Many 
volunteers spent time talking 
with clients and getting to 
know them. 

“I learned They are 
trying to get their feet back on 
the ground but the system 
won’t let 


Program. them,” Holly 
“Last year I “Our preconcep- = Wittman said. 
wenttoCan- tions of the ‘lazy,’ ethe Hones of 
cun and got s ’ read is asoup 
ihat eer uneducated, and iichantena 
ence, now I ‘good for nothing’ day shelter. It 
had the homeless ‘bum’ also has a 
chance to = Home Pro- 
pet. somes acre shattered. gram to édu- 
thing more Aneth young 
out of m mothers on 
brea Ee -Kate Callahan git care and 
something the effective 
more educa- use of food 


tional and fulfilling,” Kate Cal- 
lahan said. 

Nine of us spent our 
mornings preparing and serv- 
ing meals, handing out clothes, 
cleaning dishes, fundraising, 
and watching children at St. 
Elizabeth’s. 

St. Elizabeth’s con- 
sists of a two year transitional 


stamps. 

The six volunteers at 
House of Bread spent their 
time cleaning pantries, pre- 
paring and serving breakfast 
and lunch, and talking to 
clients. 

“Most of the clients 
were educated and working, 
and trying hard to get out of 
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What did you do 


their situation,” Cady said. 

The Family Life Pro- 
gram helps young mothers in 
Hartford to find jobs and medi- 
cal care. The program also 
offers group work such as sup- 
port groups for mothers who 
have been sexually abused to 
help break the cycle. 


Photo by Renee Wojcik 
Denise Burke tutors her "pupil" while volunteering at San Juan Tutorial 


The first few 
days the volunteers spent 
their time painting rooms and 
fundraising. Later in the week 
they babysat the children 
while the mothers took a test. 

“It was tough because 
{the mothers] 
varied in age 





SMC students give up 
their break to work in 
soup kitchens and 
shelters for homeless 


In the afternoon we 
all met at the San Juan Tuto- 
rial to tutor elementary school 
children in English, Spanish, 
and math. 

Our nights were spent 
at the Immaculate Conception 
soup kitchen and shelter. Im- 
maculate Conception isa “wet” 
shelter that admits men who 
abuse drugs and al- 
cohol. We served 
them sit-down 
meals, which they 
don’t usually re- 
ceive, and spent 
time talking and 
getting to know 
them. 

“Immaculate 
Conception was one 
of our biggest eye 
openers,” Callahan 
said. “Our precon- 
ceptionsofthe lazy,’ 
‘uneducated,’ and 
‘good for nothing’ 
homeless ‘bum’ were 
shattered.” 

“I didn’t expect to 
speak to such articu- 
late people whose 
backgrounds some- 
times were better than mine,” 
Kelly said. 

Many people have 
said how great it was of us to 
“give up” our spring break. 
We all agree we didn’t give it 
up at all. If 
anything, we 


from 12 to 20, were on the re- 
and I’m 20,” ceiving end. 
Maura O’Neil Kelly said a 
said. “One client of the 
sticks out in nee 
my head be- on ep ion 
cause she was told her, “Ihad 
illiterate, had a great day. I 
atwoyearold, was warm all 
and was preg- day, got a deli- 
nant with cious meal 
twins.” served to me, 
“The was sur- 
hardest thing rounded by a 
was seeing bunch of nice 
mothers that kids; I can go 
were. kids to bed happy. 
who had I don’t know 
kids,” Grace o what tomor- 
Kelly direc- ‘ A Photo by Renee Wojcik row will 
} Kitty Socia and Holly Wittman pring” 
tor of fresh- ,. : ; ring. 
man develop- find kitchen duty a-peeling 
ment, said. “The kids were gen- Robin McEachern spent her 
erally happy, but you could Spring break with a group of 
seesomethingmissingintheir  V0lunteers in the MOVE pro- 


eyes.” 


gram's spring break alternative. 
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on your spring break? 


— Pine Apple, Ala. 


Volunteers work on housing 


and friendships 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
Starr WRITER 


A tin-roofed shack, starv- 
ing animals, and a 57-year- 
old woman sitting in a rocking 
chair on her porch was what 
seven St. Michael’s volunteers 
saw as they ap- 
proached the 
-house where 
they would 
spend Spring 
Break reno- 





“It’s one thing to see 
terrible living condi- 
tions, and its another 


greeted each guest with a 
handshake and a Southern 
drawl. 

“The first few moments 
were difficult,” Gutman re- 
called. 

The students soon realized 
that the one-story, five-room 
house, which 
had about 10 
of Beatrice’s 
relatives liv- 
ing in it, was 
“cramped 


vating rooms quarters.” 
aie Avite to hear, touch, taste The 
Alabama. and smell them.” slanted 
Students kitchen floor 
Julie Couture, was held up 
Lisa Belair, -John Gutman ononecorner 
Sia -8.2..0 by a log and 





DuMont, 
Carol Monaghan and Aaron 
Henson were accompanied by 
advisors Linda Hollingdale 
and John Gutman on their 
trip sponsored by the Mobili- 
zation Of Volunteer Efforts 
(MOVE) program’s 1-2-3 
Break Program. 

Beatrice Lyman, the head 
of the “very supportive” house- 
hold, was awaiting the arrival 


of the seven Saint Michael’s . 


volunteers on her porch. 
- Described by many as a 
very proud woman, she 


— Vrendenberg, Ala. 


there was no 
bathroom or indoor plumbing. 
Another room was 
held up by “tin and rotted 
wood,” Belair said. 

The Edmundites, whose is 
centered in Selma, helped to 
provide the materials for the 
sheetrocking, painting, elec- 
trical wiring and other car- 
pentry work the group per- 
formed on the two rooms they 
renovated. 

The seven volunteers 
stayed at the Pine Apple Ru- 
ral Health Clinic and Com- 


SMC Students witness 
discrimination first hand 


By Lynn A. Molinaroli 
StaFF WRITER 


St. Michael’s students wit- 
nessed racial conflict and dis- 
crimination while cleaning 
up a black neighborhood 
inVrendenberg, Alabama dur- 
ing spring break, according to 
student volunteers. 

Mark Loranger, Dan 
Bogdan, Dan Lyons, John 
Costigan and Kevin Lee, were 
part of the Edmundite Serv- 
ice Corps, and were accompa- 
nied by alumnus Rick Cote 
and the Rev. Steve Hornat. 


Confrontationsonthe | 


pick-up site with the white 
mayor anda police officer were 
reported. 

“It may not be in a law that 
there is segregation, but you 
know there is segregation,” 
Loranger said. 

“The white settlement 
is on the hill and the black 
settlement is in the swamp. 
You go from manicured lawns 


to shacks and garbage,” Hor- 
nat said. 

“The mayor drove up, got 
out of his car and said a few 
words to afew ofus, which did 
not help at all, got back in his 
car, rolled up his window and 
off he went,” Loranger said. 


munity Center, where they 
spent their nights reflecting 
on what had happened at 
Beatrice’s house that day. 
Each morning they drove a 
van to Beatrice’s house, miles 
away from any other houses. 

“They were the first light 
switches in the house,” 
DuMont said of those they in- 
stalled. 

“It’s one thing to see ter- 
rible living conditions, and its 
another to hear, touch, taste 
and smell them,” Gutman 
said. 

One of the women living in 
the house, who had a special 
effect on the group, was 
Beatrice’s 21-year-old daugh- 
ter Ruby. Described as a “child 
herself,” Ruby took special 
pride in her baby Sonya, her 
“whole life,” DuMont said. 

“We all 
wondered 





up a paint roller,” and opened 
up. 

Each morning, when 
the volunteers showed up for 


wak, 
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for her family and all,” Gut- 
man said. 

Beatrice, who had been 
waiting on the porch every 
morning, was gone when the 

volunteers 





“We all wondered what kind 
of life this baby would have.” 


- Carol Monaghan 





they noticed that Beatrice had 
raked and cleaned up the 
sawdust from the day before. 

At lunchtime the first day, 
the group found “children and 
hungry dogs staring at them,” 
Gutman said. 

“We sat down with our bag 
lunches and soon realized that 
Ruby and Beatrice weren’t eat- 

ing,” Carol 
Monaghan 





ay “They have so much ‘#4 fs 
would have,” love foreach other. I wasn’t be- 
Monaghan envy them because ae uiae 
e u an 
“It wasnt they don’tneedallthe ah is i 
somuch that things we need,” weren’t 
she was Ruby hungry, 
and I was they sim- 
Lisa, it was -Susan DuMont _plydidnot 
like we were ; have any- 
equals,” Be- thing to 


lair said. 


In the beginning Ruby was 
“very, very shy,” and refused 


to be photographed, but as the 


week progressed Ruby “picked 


“You knew what it felt like to 
be a minority. I was shocked 
that this could happen in the 
United States.” 

Before heading back to St. 
Michael’s, the volunteers also 
participated in the Ben Chavis’ 
National March for Justice in 
Education, in Selma. 

“We were able to escape 
the poverty, able to walk in 
and out, but they were there 
to stay,” Hornat said. 





Photo courtesy of the Rev. Stephen Hornat 


SMC volunteers hard at work in Alabama 





eat. 

But the rest of the week, 
the volunteers brought gro- 
ceries and asked Beatrice if 
she would “prepare lunches 








7 West Canal St. 
Winooski 
655-3373 





Start now. Contact 


Onion River Clippers 


Men's haircuts 


Nexxus and Redken products at 
the lowest available prices. 


HIGH-LEVEL CAREERS ARE 
LAUNCHED WITH AIR 


SOPHOMORES! TWO-YEAR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


everyone. But for those who 
can meet the challenge, it’s a thrill 
that no other career can offer. 

How about you? If you're thinking 
about life at Mach 2, think about Air Force ROTC 

immediately. It will launch the leadership skills you'll 

need as an Air Force officer - skills that will serve you for 
a lifetime. FAA-approved flight lessons will get your feet 
off the ground for the first time. 


showed up for 
their last day of 
work on Friday. 

“By Friday, we 
all cared where 
she was,” Belair 
said. 

Beatrice, had 
gone into town to buy some 
groceries with the “only money 
she had,” in order to prepare a 
surprise luncheon for the 
group as an “act of gratitude.” 

“Beatrice set up the whole 
kitchen for us,” Belair said 
The gesture also had a sym- 
bolic value because not only 
did Beatrice let the group, who 
had previously had their lunch 
on the front porch, into her 
kitchen, she had let them into 
her life, Belair said. 

“They (the family) have so 
much love for each other. I 
envy them because they don’t 
need all the things we need,” 
DuMont said. 

“When Bea saw the new 
room she said in her Southern 
drawl, ‘looks nice.’ All they 
needed to do was to say thank 
you once,” Belair said. 

“Every day they (the fam- 
ily) were letting us into their 
lives a little more, and we 
weren’t ignoring the situ- 
ation,” Monaghan said. 





Tues. - Fri. 8 - 5:30 p.m. 
Sat. 7a.m.-1 p.m. 
Closed Sun. & Mon. 
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FLYING 
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Flying a 15ton jet is not for 
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By Michael Provost 
StTarF WRITER 

The St. Michael’s Col- 
lege Self Study Committee 
has released its 142-page 1990 
report. 

The report, which took 
over one year to complete, 
gives a comprehensive analy- 
sis, along with strengths and 
concerns, of almost every 
aspect of the college. 

The 11-person self- 
study committee created the 
report in preparation for a 
college review by the New 
England Association of 


Schools and _ Colleges 
(NEASC). 

Every 10 years, a col- 
lege’s accreditation is re- 
viewed by NEASC, which 
sends an “evaluation team” 
for the review. 

Re-accreditation 
won’t be a problem at all, ac- 
cording to Dr. Arthur Hessler, 
Associate Academic Dean. “It’s 
more a matter of the college’s 
strengths and weaknesses as 
seen by a visitation team,” 
Hessler said. “It will be a good 
opportunity for us to learn.” 

A great deal of plan- 
ning went into this study, the 


Rev. Richard Myhalyk, Assis- 
tant to the President, and 
Chair of the Self-Study Com- 
mittee, said. 

Representatives from 
various areas of the college 
wrote 40 subsidiary docu- 
ments, which were then com- 
piled into a report by former 
library director Joseph 
Popecki, Myhalyk said. 

“The study is a snap- 
shot in time,” Myhalyk said. 
“It represents the college’s 
strengths and concerns atthis 
moment.” 

Copies of the self- 
study are available in the 
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College self-study completed 
for accreditation review 


Durick Library, the DiLorenzo 
Faculty Lounge, and the Stu- 
dent Association Office. 

Through the self- 
study and visitation, “you get 
a sense of where you are and 
where you want to go,” 
Myhalyk said. “It’s intended 
to be a renewal process for the 
college.” 

The  eight-person 
NEASC visitation team will 
arrive at SMC on March 25, 
and will meet with trustees, 
various student and faculty 
leaders, and the Self-Study 
Committee, Myhalyk said. 

Monday, March 26, 


Some Self Study strengths: 


there will be a reception with 
the team for the college com- 
munity from 3:30 - 5:00pm in 
the Farrell Room in St. 
Edmund’s Hall. 

At this reception, 
anyone from the college com- 
munity can make an appoint- 
ment to meet with members of 
the team personally to voice 
compliments or complaints 
about the college. 

Wednesday, March 
26, the team will present its 
findings at 11:00am in the 
International Commons 
Building. The presentation is - 
open to everyone. 


In 1980, the NEASC “expressed concern” about the follow- 1.) A clear mission, goals, and identity. 

2.) An improved understanding of itself and its needs. 

3.) An increased commitment by faculty, students, administrative staff and 
trustees. 

4.) Planning for the future on a very solid base of student enrollment and 
satisfaction, faculty and staff quality and dedication, fine campus facilities, a sound 


financial condition and the interest of trustees, alumni and the local community. 


ing: 

1.) The Board of Trustees does not maximize its potential. 

2.) Overall faculty development is essential. 

3.) Additional financial support is needed for library 
holdings and available space for library needs should be utilized. 

4.) There is a need for long-range planning directed to 
foreseeable contingencies which might involve contraction of 
enrollment and resources. Some Self Study “areas of concern”: 

1.) The need to review the undergraduate curriculum and establish one which 
will most effectively enable the college to pursue its mission and achieve its goals. 

2.) The need to specify curricular objectives for departmental programs. 


The NEASC also “commended” SMC in 1980 for: 
1.) A strong, well-organized team of administrators. 
2.) A dedicated teaching faculty committed to the objec- 


tives of the institution. 


3.) Strong academic offerings. 
4.) A sound financial basis. 


Defender to mark 
tenth anniversary 


Continued from Page 1 


not a lot of outcry from the 
student population over the 
name change, [but] the few 
that were upset were really 


The 


ism dept. the paper has be- 
come more concerned with 
academic correctness and 
quality. Before it was a more 
free-wheeling experience, 
however being an editor for 
the paper has always been one 


Defender 
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upset.” 

Because the interests 
of students are different to- 
day, the newspaper reflects 
that difference, said Hart. 
“Students were more issue- 
oriented at that time,” he said. 

Today the paper is 
moving in a different direc- 
tion. Since 1988 The Defender 
has been included as part of 
the Journalism curriculum. “ 

“Under the journal- 


of the most strenuous leader- 
ship roles on campus,” Mike 
Samara, Dean of Students, 
said. 

Don Sutton, 
head of security, said, “I think 
lately The Defender is doing a 
better job of communicating. 
I think it could do a better job 
of writing about the issues that 
concern the college environ- 
ment today, such as AIDS, 
rape, drugs, etc. The defender 
could be a greater publication 


mission and goals. 


3.) The need to recruit faculty and staff who will effectively contribute to its 


4.) The need to recruit a more diverse student body. 
5.) The need to acquire current revenue and capitol resources which will © 
enable the college to move ahead. 


if it focused on those issues 
that would help our commu- 
nity to grow.” 

Becky Klouda, current 
executive editor of the De- 
fender, explained, “This year 
we tried to make The Defender 
more acces- 
sible to 
people on 
campus. We 

didn’t want 
to limit par- 
ticipation 
in the 
newspaper 
to just the 
journal- 
ism de- 
partment. We’ve changed 
some of the design of the pa- 
per, included the interna- 
tional/national news column, 
and tried to make the paper 
more visually pleasing.” 

Dianne Paley, one of 
the Defender advisors, out- 
lined the future for the paper. 
“I want to prepare and involve 
more underclassman in the 
newspaper so that in their 
senior year they will be more 
experienced to be editors.” 





















Continued from Page 1 


military must live under Sal- 
vadoran law, White said. 

The FMLN fit President Re- 
agan’s definition of freedom 
fighters as people who use 
political solutions before tak- 
ing up arms, although Reagan 
gave this name to the “Con- 
tras,” he said. FMLN tried 
political means before taking 
up arms, and is willing to put 
them down to negotiate, he 
said. 

“Poor people organized un- 
der the constitution to try to 
effect change, and were being 
persecuted forit. Because they 
had leadership, there was 
guidance, and they didn’t fall 


Timothy S. Cousins 
John A. Cronin Jr. 
John W. Dawson 
Lisa Defosse 

Carol M. Dorion 
Sean T. Donnelly 
Patricia A. Dowd 
Michael J. Garcia-Travieso 
Kelly K. Haley 

Kara J. Hannon 

Carolyn A. Hayes 
Jonathan R. Hill 

David N. Landry 

Kevin R. Lee 

Gregory R. Libertore 
Brian G. McGovern 
Richard P. O'Day 
Michael T. O'Rourke 


Robert E. White addresses SMC 


Senior Class Gift Donations 


Eric P. Pirone 
Theresa H. Seagle 





apart, and the revolution 
began.” 

The Bush administration 
appears to be more willing to 
work for a strategy for im- 
proving human rights, unlike 
the Reagan administration, he 
said. 

By recalling the United 
States Ambassador to Guate- 
mala, Bush is showing he 
won’t put up with human 
rights violations, White said. 
munism, White said. 

“ We must demand an in- 
formed electorate that envi- 
sions a world where we can 
work out accommodations for 
all, especially with the poor 
people of central America.” 





$55,000 — 


$13,145 — 
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Applications are now available for 
The Defender Editorial/Business Staff Positions 
1990-91 


The Defender Executive Editor and Business Manager positions run for the full academic year, Fall through Spring. 
Stipends of $1,400 (Editor) and $1,000 (Business Manager) were paid during the 1989-90 academic year. While these 
amounts are under review, similar levels of compensation can be expected for 1990-91. 

Applications are available from Prof. Dianne Paley in St. Ed's 212 and should be returned to her before March 30, 1990. 


Job responsibilities of the Executive Editor of The Defender include: 

1. The Executive Editor sets the publishing schedule for the year, including dates for special sections and series. In addition, 
the Executive Editor works with the Business Manager to schedule special tabs and advertising promotions throughout 
the year. 

2. The Executive Editor, in conjunction with the Newspaper Adviser, establishes newspaper policies and newsroom 
procedures. He/she is then responsible to ensure that the entire editorial staff is fully apprised of those policies and 
procedures, and that they are followed consistently. 

_3. The Executive Editor is responsible for the Editorial Pages of the newspaper, including content, layout and design. 
He/ she is responsible for interviewing and/or selecting regular columnists, for ensuring that editorial page content is both 
accurate and in good taste, for selecting letters for publication and editing them as necessary, and for responding to readers’ 
concerns about the focus and/or content of the editorial pages. 

4. The Executive Editor is ultimately responsible for the newspaper, including all sections. It is his/her responsibility to 
maintain constant communication with all editors, to be fully apprised as to the content of all stories in the newspaper, 
and to provide feedback to individual editors when warranted. 

5. The Executive Editor will meet regularly with the News Editor to make decisions about the content/focus/artwork of the 
front page. 

6. The Executive Editor makes final decisions about the newspaper’s standard format and design: body type, headlines, photo 
credits, bylines. He/she will make these decisions after carefully considering the views and opinions of all of the editors. 
Once these have been set, they will remain consistent throughout the year. 

7. The Executive Editor directs the newspaper’s production processes. These include: 

a. scheduling and attending weekly Story Meetings at which each editor describes and assigns stories to the 

reporting staff; 

b. tracking individual stories to ensure they are completed and turned in on deadline; 

c. ensuring that all editors have made sufficient assignments that are of publishable quality; 

d. monitoring editors’ progress as they copy edit, write headlines and design their individual pages; 

e. placing and pasting up ads. 

8. The Executive Editor follows up on telephone calls, reader complaints, staff conflicts, questions and details — whether 

they concern staffing, story content, headlines or ad sales. He/she is the individual whois, on a practical level, ultimately 
responsible for The Defender (issues of libel and personal liability involving the college, the adviser, as well as the 
editors). 

9. The Executive Editor responds reasonably and with maturity to criticism. He/she should not strive to please a particular 
group, but should try to further the goals of the newspaper as he/she sees them. She/he should respond to criticism 
professionally and politely, but should not be intimidated by his/her critics. Itis the duty of the Executive Editor to explain 
the newspaper’s decisions and policies — as well as errors — to students, faculty, administrators and other readers. 

(The Executive Editor, as well as the entire Editorial Staff of The Defender, must be enrolled in JO 411, Advanced Editing and Design. The 


Executive Editor's position converts to an Independent Study under Professor Dianne Paley’s direction for the Spring semester. Prerequisites for JO 
411 may be waived where an applicant's academic and/or professional experience is deemed to be equivalent to the required course preparation.) 





Job responsibilities of the Business Manager of The Defender include: 

1. The Business Manager works under the direction of the Executive Editor, and is responsible for the acquisition and 
distribution of funds. He/she develops a budget in the fall and presents it to the SA for approval. The Business Manager 
then works with the budget allotted to The Defender to pay for all expenses that arise throughout the year. 

2. The Business Manager acquires and directs a staff of ad representatives. The Business Manager is responsible for the 

solicitation of and the billing for all advertisements. 

3. Itis the Business Manager’s responsibility to find ad designers to design the ad requests which are not camera ready. This 
person must be familiar with Macintosh or willing to learn. 

4. Itis also the Business Manager’s responsibility to find a circulation manager who will take the paste-up sheets to St. Albans 
every Tuesday and then circulate the papers on the way back to campus. 

5. The Business Manager is also responsible for the solicitation, mailing and billing of subscriptions. 

6. The Business Manager keeps careful track of all accounts payable and receivable to ensure that we are paying the bills 

we owe and receiving the ad revenue owed us. 

7. The Business Manager should work together with the Executive Editor to establish business policies, such as appropriate 

discounts for ads for campus organizations, discounts for successive ad insertions, discounts for camera ready ads, types of 

ads to accept or reject, appropriate compensation for ad reps, circulation managers and ad designers. 








Individuals interested in applying for section editor positions (News, Features, Sports and Photography) 
should consult with their adviser to see if they have fulfilled the necessary prerequisites to enroll in 
JO 411 (Advanced Editing and Design). These positions are filled by the students enrolled in that class. 
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FEATURES EDITORS 
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Mike Woelflein 


PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Eric Shannon 


ASSISTANT EDITORS 
Colleen M. Scully 
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Beth Hatch 
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Sarah Dowley 
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Our Policy 


The Defender welcomes let- 
ters from its readers. All let- 
ters must bear the signature 
of the author with a phone 
number and address. Letters 
become the property of The 
Defender unless prior ar- 
rangements have been made. 
The editors reserve the right 
to edit for space, clarity and 
good taste and omit letters if 
necessary. Send letters to 
The Defender, St. Michael's 
College, Box 275, Winooski 
Park, Colchester, VT 05439. 
Letters must be received by 
Friday afternoon. 

Opinions expressed 
on these pages do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinions of 
the editors. 
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Re-accreditation is a time for self-reflection 





By Michael C. Gizzi 





In less than two weeks, St. Michael’s College will be 
visited by a team of representatives from the New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges who will conduct a three- 
day examination of the college for re-accreditation. In 
preparation for the visit, which occurs every 10 years, the 
college has conducted a 16-month critical self-study of itself 
which involved a wide variety of people from throughout the 
campus community. President Reiss assembled a group of 
faculty, staffand students, under the direction of the Rev. Dick 
Myhalyk, who coordinated the self-study. The final report of 
the committee was released two weeks ago and provides a 
unique look at the institution. 

The decennial re-accreditation process provides the 
college with an excellent opportunity to engage in critical self- 
evaluation. It allows us to identify both strengths and concerns, 
enables resources to be directed towards areas which are 
lacking, and recognition to be given to our strong points. As a 
member of the Self-Study Committee, I have learned a great 
deal about the internal workings of St. Michael’s College — 
much of which I was oblivious to prior to my involvement with 
the committee. For instance, I was surprised to find out how 
much energy the administration devotes to strategic planning, 
improving the overall quality of support personnel and programs 


for student services, and directing anumber of quality programs _ 


outside of the regular undergraduate program. 

Self-study is not meant as an opportunity simply to 
“pat ourselves on the back” as an institution. The ability to 
identify concerns is a crucial aspect of the process. This go- 
around of self-study has revealed a variety of concerns different 
from the 1980 self-study. For example, the college recognizes 
that the undergraduate curriculum needs tobe further reviewed 
to most efficiently enable the college to pursue its mission and 
goals. There is a need to recruit a more diverse student body at 


EXEcuTive Epiror 
The dedication and 


diligence of the Senior Class — 
Gift Committee, combined 
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the college, as well as the provision for adequate support for 
such a student body. There also is a need to acquire current 
revenue and capital resources which will enable the college to 
move ahead and achieve its goals. 

The self-study process is one in which the whole 
campus community can benefit from. I have no doubt that St. 
Michael’s College will receive an excellent report from the Re- 
accreditation Commission. I do hope, however, that the college 
takes advantage of the work that has been done, and does not 
let the critical-self examination which has occurred in the 
past year end with the departure of the Visitation Team on 
March 27, I encourage all members of the community to take 
alook at the self-study report (there are copies available in the 
library, in Student Activities, and at the President’s Office), 
and think about the implications in the report. You may not 
find yourself in agreement with all of the conclusions it 
makes, but at least you will have a glimpse of the issues which 
are being considered at this moment. As a former member of 
the Student Association Executive Board, I know how often 
the Student Association declares its desire to have input on 
issues and know what policies are being discussed on campus. 
The self-study report provides a unique opportunity to critically 
look at the College. It is a “snapshot in time” of the institution, 
focusing on strengths, concerns, and projections of where St. 
Michael’s is going in the next 10 years. 

Examine the document, or look at the self-study news 
letter (which includes capsules of the strengths and concerns), 
and take the opportunity to meet with the members of the 
Visiting Team when it is on campus in two weeks. The report 
and re-accreditation process can only have an impact if those 
people it affects (being you, the college community) take the 
time to examine it. 

(Michael Gizzi isa senior political science major from 
Schenectady, New York.) 


Please see page 4 for related story. 


with the generosity of the 
seniors, has brought the class 
gift over a third of the way to 
their goal. Now, a 
further incentive has been 
handed to the seniors to reach 
their goal. At least one 
anonymous set of parents have 
agreed to donate $5,000 to the 
scholarship if the $35,000 goal 
is reached. So far, $13,145 has 
been pledged by the seniors. 
This year’s senior 
class gift is a scholarship in 
memory of Dr. Norbert Kuntz, 


formerchairman of the history 


department. It is important 
that the seniors realize whata 
long-lasting contribution they 
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St. Michael's College, they are 
also helping the college and 
its future students. 

With the continual 


rise in college costs around 


the country, what gift is more 
appropriate from departing 
college students than a 
scholarship to benefit future 
students? A college education 
should be accessible to all 
qualified students, Nostudent 
who has the desire and the 


skills to attend college should 
be hindered by college costs... 


we allow an elitist system to 
exist, we are ee 
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Freshmen 
perspectives 


By Michael Novack and 
Gavan O'Shea 





Mike: Well, here we are 
back from break, and seem- 
ingly the only ones who 
didn’t blow off the Friday 
before break’s classes in 
order to tan in such exotic 
locations as Cancun, Flor- 
ida, Jamaica, Essex Junc- 





Gav: Mike, I even took to 
saying that I travelled to 
Rome, Italy over break, 
while in actuality I didn’t 
even leave the boundaries 
of Rome, New York, a town 
which has only one claim to 
fame — the Erie Canal 
Cheese Museum. And then 
as soon as I started to get 
used to being back at school, 
I was faced with course reg- 
istration for the fall! How 
are we supposed to know 
what classes we want to take 
in September during the 
middle of March? 


Mike: Well Gav, I wouldn’t 
worry about it. Chances are 
that you will only get maybe 
two of the five courses any- 
way. I also like the fact that 
they’ve scheduled almostall 
of the courses for next se- 
mester at the same time. I 
don’t know, it’s going to bea 
tough call between both 
“Intro. to Portuguese” or 
“Reality: Why?” at 8 a.m. on 
Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 








































Gav: Maybe I’lljust sign up 
for “English as a Second 
Language.” That’s got to be 
the only class that I can be 
sure of passing. I’m also 
having a real blast taking 
“Physics at a Glance.” This 
has been the longest glance 
I’ve ever taken at anything 
in my entire life! 





Mike: Well Gav, take heart. 
We've only got about eight 
more weeks until a MUCH 
needed summer break. 
Hopefully by then the cam- 
pus will have dried out and 
instead of mud and ice, we'll 
just have dirt. Until next 


seeeee 


freshman political science major 
from Albany, New York. Gavan 
O'Shea is a freshman exploratory- 
major from Rome, New York.) 
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To the editors: 

When a tragedy oc- 
curs, people become inter- 
ested. This is true when a 
structure is on fire. This is 
true when there’s an auto ac- 
cident involving an injury. And 
this is true when somebody, 
almost anybody, drops dead 
in public. People become in- 
volved, straddling the thin line 
between grotesque curiosity 
and the real concern of others. 

Hank Gathers, a star 
athlete for Loyola Marymount 
University, died on Sunday, 
March 4, 1990, during a bas- 
ketball tournament. He was 
23 years old. Furthermore, be- 
cause the game was televised, 
covered by radio and followed 
by the wire services, Gathers’ 
death received instant na- 
tional attention. 

My concern is not 
whether he should have been 
playingin the first place, given 
his history of heart problems. 
And the issue is not whether 
the school should have allowed 
him to play. The concern is 
whether the media should 
have given so much attention 
to his death. 

Descriptions of his 
trauma, repeated televised 
coverage of his demise and 
close-up photos covering his 
last living moments were 
being gathered in mass 
amounts. Why? Was it neces- 
sary? 

Television, radio and 
newspapers are huge indus- 
tries. They are out to make a 
sizable “sale” in an effort to 
make an even larger profit. 


THE FAR SIDE 


Pictures help sell, 
they tell the event, 
catch the reader’s w@ 
eye, allow the con- WN 
sumer to be part of 
the event. Thus, it 
is difficult to blame 
the photographers 
for doing their job. 
Monday’s 
Free Press photo, 
provided by the AP wire serv- 
ice, accomplished this, thereby 
assuring that Hank’s death, 
or the horrific image of his 
fear and confusion, was 
burned into the minds and 
memories of society. I can’t 
help but wonder why this was 
so necessary? Certainly no- 
body can rescind the moment, 
especially for those players, 
fans and spectators who were 
there in person. But why didn’t 
the media use better judgment 
in coverage? A different photo 
could have been used to ac- 
complish the task of catching 
the reader’s attention and 
allowing them to “be there.” 
When a racer crashes 
into an embankment at a high 
speed, everybody watches in 
amazement, holding their 
breath until they hear that 
the driveris OK, and the media 
are NEVER allowed to get up- 
close and personal, especially 
if the driver is killed. What 
makes this any different? In- 
juries, like crashes in auto 
racing, are expected, but be- 
cause they are of a lesser 
magnitude, they are allowed 
to be shown. But showing or 
describing a man in convul- 
sions on the court is a reflec- 


By GARY LARSON 


© 1980 Chronicie Features 
Distributed by Universal Press Syndicate 


"What? No tartar sauce? You'd forget your 
own head if it wasn't bolted on!” 
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seme Letters to the editors: 


tion of poor pro- 
fessionalism. 
We the audi- 
ence expect qual- 
ity journalism, 
whether it be a 
newspaper, a 
sports event or 
the weather. 
Hank Gathers’ 
death did not 
receive the dignity that any 
dying man deserves in his last 
moments of life. It’s a private 
moment, something that does 
not need to be shown from 
coast-to-coast. For those me- 
dia that didn’t show the event, 
I praise your judgment and 
professionalism. All others 
need to learn when to turn the 
microphones off, point the 
cameras elsewhere and be re- 
spectful of the dignity of oth- 
ers. 
-Robert Dantzscher 
Class of ’90 


To the editors: 

Regarding the “Fresh- 
man Perspectives” column run 
on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1990, 
I would like to clear up a what 
appears to be a misunder- 
standing. 

CART (Community 
Action to Recycle Trash) is a 
young, primarily student-run 
organization. Its purpose is to 
educate the community about 
the importance of reducing, 
reusing and recycling. 

We want tokeep waste 
out of landfills, and from being 
burned into toxic ash emis- 
sions in the air. We gladly 
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accept any suggestions or con- 

structive criticism; however, 

we feel we were misrepre- 

sented in this column. 

Weregret the fact that 
we occasionally have to use 
general distribution letters, 
but feel it is the most direct 
way to reach the entire com- 
munity. Furthermore, “eight 
letters a day” was a gross ex- 
aggeration of notices received 
from CART. 

We try to use the 
smallest amount of paper, fill- 
ingit on both sides with useful 
and positive information. Our 
letters have a purpose, and 
are therefore not a waste of 
paper. 

We have also provided 
recycling bins in the mail 
room, so you can properly 
dispose of your “useful and 
essential information pertain- 
ing to the campus.” Buying 
recycled paper for the school 
will be one of our next steps. 

A piece of paper is as 
valuable as what appears on 
it, and responsible use (and 
reuse) of this form of commu- 
nication shouldbe strongly en- 
couraged. 

Speaking of commu- 
nication, we'd like to use this 
paper to invite everyone in 
the community to our tree 
planting festival on April 1 to 
kick off celebrations of Earth 
Day Awareness Month. 

The paper you hold in 
your hand is 100 percent recy- 
clable. Only you can decide if 
it will be disposed of properly. 
-Rachael Small 

Class of 92 
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'What does St. Patrick's Day mean to you?' 





"One day of the year I 
admit to being Irish." 

-Rich Napolitano, Resi- 
dent Director of Joyce 
Hall 


"St. Patrick's Day makes 
me reflect on my Irish 
heritage and my semes- 
ter in Ireland, two things 
I'm grateful for." 

-Pat Gallivan, Admis- 
sions counselor 


"O' luck of the Irish. 
Let's celebrate." 

-Sheryl Fleury, Execu- 
tive Secretary 


"Great party day but not 
this year because I have 
to work at Rasputins and 
the Blarneystone." 

-Dave Volpe, junior 


"“Shannahan's every- 
where." 
-Lou DiMasi, Associate 


Director of Residence 


Life 

Compiled by 

Kristin DeLuca 

Features Editor 
Photos by Eric Shannon 


Language department changes 'rhythm of existence' 


Historical 


By Paula Ventura 
STAFF WRITER 


China,medicine 
bottles, musket balls, cannon 
balls, and grape shots from 
the Revolutionary War period 
are some of the items that 
Sherry Mahady of Campus 
Ministry has found on her 
archaeological digs. 

Mahady became in- 
volved in archaeological digs 
in the summer of 1988 after 
volunteering to dig for a pro- 
gram sponsored by the Basin 
Harbor Maritime Museum in 
Ferrisburgh, Vt. Her 
first dig, run by Dr. David 
Starbuck, took place at Ferris 
Site, an old farm located in 
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By Sarah Dowley 
SraFF WRITER 


The modern language 
department invites everyone 
to participate in a French sing- 
ing contest on March 22, at 7 
p.m., in McCarthy Arts Cen- 
ter recital hall. 

The contest is spon- 
sored by the modern language 
department and the French 
immersion class, Professor 
Joseph Ferdinand said. It is 
open to anyone who would 
like to sing a song in french, 
either as a solo or in a group, 
he said. 

The song can be any 
classical, folk, or modern song 
translated into french. It 
doesn’t have to be a song from 


France, Ferdinand said. 

“Sometimes the objec- 
tion is that ‘I’m not a singer’ or 
‘I don’t havea voice’ - that does 
not matter,” he said. 

In the past years the 
modern language department 
and French immersion class 
sponsored a french play, said 
Ferdinand. 

“We wanted to make 
something new, perhaps 
change the rhythm of exis- 
tence;” he said. 

The contest will offer 
four prizes. The first is being 
offered by the dean’s office and 
is valued at $50. The second is 
being offered by the depart- 
ment of modern language and 
is valued at $35. The third is 
being offered by the profes- 
sors of the modern language 


department and is valued at 
$30 and the fourth is being 
offered by the students of the 
French immersion class and 
is valued at $20, Ferdinand 
said. 

Following the sing- 
ing competition, the French 
immersion class will also 
recitie the works of authors 
from France, Haiti, Quebec 
and the Ivory Coast, Ferdi- 
nand said. 

To register, send your 
name, address and phone 
number to Box 204 (St. Mi- 
chael’s College), or call exten- 
sion 2457, 

“This is a sharing oc- 
casion. I invite everyone to 
share,” said Ferdinand. “It is 
not a formal process, the goal 
is to have fun.” 





artifacts uncovered in archaeological digs 


The dig represented 
the first major and legal effort 


Panton, Vt. 

During the Revolu- 
tionary War, Benedict 
Arnold escaped to the 
Ferris Site to flee from 
the British. Thisis alsoa 
spot where Arnold and 
his soldiers burned Brit- 
ish ships. 

Four weeks of — 
digging produced china, 
pottery, nails, glass, 
musket balls, cannon 
balls, and grape shots. 

On Independ- 
ence Day of 1989, Ma- 
hady went on atwo week 
dig at Mount Independ- 
ence in Orwell, Vt. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary 
War, the mountain was 
afort that housed 12,000 
soldiers-American, as well as 
Hessian and British. 
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ence. 
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Sherry Mahady 


to explore Mount Independ- 


oo Gast 





Among the remains 
were musket balls, grape 
shots, military buttons 
from different regiments 
and an ornate, glass, swirl- 
like cufflink. British items 
included gun flints, pot- 
tery, underwear buttons, 
and shoe buckles. 

The most exquisite 
item found was a1777 pow- 
der horn with the set-up of 
the forte carved on it by an 
American soldier. 

On the eastern side of 
Mount Independence, ina 
string of three-sided rock 
buildings, they discovered 
musket balls and large 
amounts of glass from wine 
and beer bottles. Mahady 
and her companions fig- 

ure the soldiers probably sat 


ing the musket balls. 

The soldiers’ barracks 
were identified by the quality 
of the stoneware found. The 
officers’ huts were distin- 
guished, by the expensive 
china, and crystal wine gob- 
lets that were found. 

At first, finding items 
is exciting but “after a while 
you realize you're really there 
to find answers to the things 
you're finding,” Mahady said. 

In the future, she 
“would like to work on a really 
ancient site, Mesopotamia, or 
Greece perhaps.” 

Anyone 18 and over 
can volunteer two weeks at a 
time to participate in an ar- 
chaeological dig. For more in- 
formation contact Sherry Ma- 
hady at the Campus Ministry 
office in Alliot. 
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'The Cuts' 


in Alliot Hall for 
St. Patrick's Day dance 


By Joe Daly 
Srarr WRITER 


What do you get 


when you combine a great 
band, alot of people and a 
holiday people really en- 
joy? The St. Patrick's Day 


aaa On Friday, March 
16, Alliot will be rocking as 
the North Campus Staff 
and Hall Government spon- 
sor a bash to celebrate St. 
Patrick’s day. 

Crown and Sword 
and Bacchus are also help- 
ing out with the event, Adam 
Brown, resident assistant 
for Linnehan Hall, said. 

“Every staffon cam- 
pus has to organize a cam- 
pus wide service during the 
year,’ Brown said. “The 
dance is our service.” 

The dance is sched- 
uled to run from 9 p.m. tol 
a.m. Musical entertain- 
ment will be provided by 
The Cuts and alcoholic bev- 
erages willbe served to those 
who are of legal drinking 


age. 


Frank Egan, lead 


to perform 





By Bill Conlon 
SraFF WRITER 


True stories make the 
best comedy, at least it works 
that way for Walli Collins. 
The Boston-based Collins per- 
formed for a crowd of over 100 
people in McCarthy Arts 
Center, March 9. The event 
was sponsored by Coffee 
House and supervised that 
evening by Coffeehouse com- 
mittee member Jason Haluska. 

Collins kept the audi- 
ence laughing from the mo- 
ment he came onto the stage 
till the moment he left it. His 
jokes, based on true life expe- 
riences, ranged from stories 
of his childhood in Springfield 
Mass. to dealing with drunk 
friends and embarrassing 
moments. 

Collins incorporates 
events that really happened 
into his act. “True stories are 
the best stories in comedy,” 
said Collins. “Some things are 
just so outrageous you can’t 
make them up.” 

Collins, who appeared 
to be comfortable with the 
audience, put down hecklers 
and teased a small group of 
drunk people who made the 
mistake of sitting close to the 





guitarist of "The Cuts" 


Comedian brings laughter to McCarth 


stage throughout his hour-long 
act. 

Collins said he enjoyed 
St. Michael’s College and doing 
the show. 

“This was agood show, 
it was a nice challenge, doing 
a show without sound,” said 
Collins referring to the low 
volume in the sound system. 
“That was bad, unprofessional, 
me and Jason (Haluska) run- 
ning around trying fix it.” 

The audience thought 
the sound problem was funny, 
it acted as a tension breaker, 
warming up the audience 
before Collins began his act. 

“Thad tocut some stuff 
out because it involved using 
the sound system, like voice- 
overs and sounds,” he said. 

Despite the problems 
with the sound system and 
his original skepticism because 
of it, Collins became comfort- 
able and was able to do the 
majority of his act, much to 
the enjoyment of the audi- 
ence. 

Collins said he was 
funny as a kid. 

“I was voted Class 
Clown in high school, but I 
turned it down and gave it to 
the runner up, because I 
couldn’t take it home to my 
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father,” he said. “Twelve 
years of school and a Class 
Clown award to show for it.” 

Collins graduated 
from Wentworth Institute of 
Technology and was work- 
ing for an architectural de- 
sign firm when his mother 
suggested he try comedy. 

“My mother asked me 
‘if you could do anything you 
want what would it be” and 
I said acting,” said Collins. “I 
wanted to try acting and I 
was funny so I decided to try 
comedy. I began by going to 
open mic nights at clubs.” 

Since his professional 
debut five years ago Collins 
has been working in clubs 
and on the college circuit. 
Now, he is looking for a ca- 
reer in television. 

“I’m doing a lot of au- 
ditions, a lot, for television,” 
said Collins. “I’m also going 
to be doing something with 
MTV’s upcoming comedy 
channel HA, they just don’t 
know what they want me to 
do yet.” 

As for the comedian’s 
impression of Friday night’s 
show, "this was a good show, 
one of the best ones. I might 
even come back to St. Mike’s 
in the future... but only if the 
sound works.” 
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BoHOnis up for the 
Unknown Blues Band 


ByKathleenFlaherty 


Srarr Writer 


If you recognize the 
sound off the new album “Blue 
Bottom,” it’s not because the 
band is top 40 or gets heavy 
air-play. Instead, it’s proba- 
bly because the band is the 
Unknown Blues Band, who are 
no strangers to Burlington, 


and have even played St. Mi- 


chael’s. 

If you’ve seen the 
band, their album “Blue Bot- 
tom,” recorded in Vermont, 
should come as no stylistic 
surprise. Fronted by guest 
vocalist George Gritzbach, 
who also wrote all but one of 
the tracks, “Blue Bottom” is 
classic R&B beginning to end. 
Although the Unknown Blues 
Band doesn’t put out the style 
of music that makes it to the 
top of the charts, they're an 
excellent club band and their 
studio work isn’t bad either. 

The album spans ten 
years of Gritzbach’s material, 
and alternates between gritty 
R&B tunes and smooth blues. 
Highlights are “Sweet Fixa- 
tion” with sultry backup vo- 
cals, and terrific piano all the 
way through, and “Queen 
Bee”, which is a mirror of the 


Blues Band’s classic influ- 
ences. Of course Big Joe Bur- 
rell on saxophone is consis- 
tently dependable so his good 
performance is nothing new. 





Working class heroes... 


George Gritzbachisas 
capable a singer as he is a 
songwriter, and all the tracks 
are examples of standard blues 
fare. Gritzhach and the band 
did produce a good album with 
“Blue Bottom,” but the album 
is certainly no surprise. Al- 
though they’re excellent at 
recar ‘uring the classic R&B 
sound, they forsake any at- 
tempt at originality. Theyre 
great in a club with a bar and 
a dance floor as background, 
but for standard listening fare 
they could wear after a bit. 


Seamus Heaney: The 
gentle giant of poetry 


By Nancie M. O’Meara 
STAFF WRITER 


The McCarthy Arts 
Center wasjustnot big enough 
to accommodate the crowd that 
came to see Irish poet Seamus 
Heaney Thursday night. 
Speaking in a gentle, soft 
Northern Irish accent, Heaney 
captivated a full house at St. 
Michael’s College Chapel, 
where the event had to be 
moved because of the large 
turnout. 

Heaney read from his 
poems which included topics 
from his personal experi- 
ences, Irish folklore, the situ- 
ation in Northern Ireland, 
and Dante’s Inferno. 

St. Michael’s College Eng- 
lish lecturer Greg Delanty 


said Heaney’s poetry “can turn 
the ordinary into gold.” 

One poem titled “Midterm 
Break” dealt with him coming 
home from school and finding 
out about the death of his 4- 
year-old brother. 

“In the porch I met my 
father crying/ he had always 
taken funerals in stride and 
Big Jim Evans saying it wasa 
hard blow... wearing a poppy 
bruise on his left temple/ he 
lay in the four foot box as in 
his cot/ no gaudy scars, the 
bumper knocked him clear” 


Heaney, author of 
eight books on poetry has 
been called “the most impor- 
tant Irish poet since ( William 
Butler) Yeats.” 


Please turn to page 11 


By Becky Klouda 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 


"Congratulations! To- 
day is your day. Youre off to 
Great Places! You're off and 
away!” 

Thus begins the most 
optimistic book I’ve read in a 
while. Dr. Seuss’s latest crea- 
tion, “Oh, the Places You'll 
Go!” isjust what every college 
student needs after finding 
himself depressed from the 
likes of “Waiting for Godot,” 
and “Death of a Salesman.” 
Theodor Seuss Geisel, who 
turned 86 this month, gives 
advice to children of all ages 
on how to manage the “Great 
Balancing Act” of life. He 
doesn’t lead the reader to 
naively believe that every- 
thing will always go his way. 
Rather, Seuss warns that 
dangers such as falling into a 
Slump, sitting idly in The 
Waiting Place, or finding one- 
self All Alone are inevitable 
as one travels along the many 
different roads in life. 

But, with “brains in 
your head” and “feet in your 
shoes,” there’s nothing you 
can’t do. “You can steer your- 
self an, direction vou choose.” 


ine 
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Seuss encourages. Seuss’s 
colorful and exciting illustra- 
tions make even the weakest 
at heart want to trudge 





Boy, if Horton had a about this 
book... 


through theslumpiest Slumps 
and the loneliest loneliness. 
The secret to success, 


Seuss shares. with his read- 
ers, is to “face up to your prob- 
lems whatever they are.” As 
long as we do that, we are 
promised marvel- 
ous adventures 
amongst purple ele- 
phants, enchanting 
Boom Bands, and 
ingenious games . 

It is not fate ~ 
or luck that ensures 
our triumphantlife, 
but rather it is our 
| very own good 
| judgement and per- 
sistence which al- 
lows us to move 
mountains. “You'll 
look up and down 
streets. Look ‘em 
over with care. 
About some you will 
say, ‘I don’t choose 
to go there,” Seuss 
explains with con- 
fidence. 

Seuss knows 
that we won’t give 
up when frighten- 
ing loneliness 
threatens to break 
us. Simply follow that rule, he 
says and "success will be 98 
and 3/4 percent guaranteed.” 





‘Edmundites 


A A RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY OF PRIESTS AND BROTHERS 
| SERVING IN: HIGHER EDUCATION, RETREAT WORK 
AND BLACK MINISTRY 


Making A Difference 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, CONTACT: 
FR. STEPHEN HORNAT, S.S.E. 
: COLLEGE, WINOOSKI, VT. 05404 §f 
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apacity crowd applauds coe dete 
Heaney reading at SMC Milli Vanilli: The hnew Elvis? 


Continued from p. 10. 


He is currently the 
chair of poetry at Oxford Uni- 
versity and teaches 
the writing of po- 
etry at Harvard 
University in the 
spring. He has re- 
ceivedmany awards 
for his poetry, in- 
cluding the Ameri- 
can Academy of 
Arts and Sciences 
E.M. Foster Award 
and the Cholmon- 
dely Award. 


After the 
reading, Heaney, 
who has written 
poetry for 28 years 
said the goal of his 
poetry is “for strictly 
artistic impulses.” 
Heaney was born in 
Derry, Northern Ireland and 
now lives on the outskirts of 
Dublin. He said the British 
poet Ted Hughes had inspired 
him because of “his rural 
background like my assimi- 
lated experience that gave me 
the courage of my subject mat- 
ter,” Heaney said. 


day 


Heaney’s advice to 
young poets is “to try to find 





Photo by Matt Mallio 


Irish poet Heaney at SMC last Thurs- 


the subject that awakens yo 
the most”. 

“You have caressed ou 
feeling hearts with you 
words,”said Paul Reiss, Presi 
dent of St. Michael’s College 
of Heaney’s reading. 


By Kathleen Flaherty 
SraFF WRITER 


“Musically, we are 
more talented than any Bob 
Dylan,...musically, we are 
more talented than Paul 
McCartney. Mick Jagger, his 
lines are not clear. He don’t 
know how he should produce 
a sound. I’m the new modern 
rock ‘n’ roll. I’m the new EI- 
vis. 

--Robert Pilatus of 
Milli Vanilli 


The times they are a 
changin’, and Milli Vanilli, the 
popular performers of Euro- 
pop, otherwise known as dis- 
posable dance music, sound 
ready to start a revolution. 
The Millis, Pilatus and pretty 
boy number two, Fabrice 
Morvan, do fill a much needed 
void in the way of pop music. 
It’s rather difficult to bebop to 
“Subterranean Homesick 
Blues”, or shake your thing 
along with “Hey Jude”, and 
McCartney and Dylan proba- 
bly couldn’t even begin to 
attempt those signature Milli 


Local photographer and St. Michael's photojourna- 
_ lism professor Chazz Sutphen is currently exhibiting 18 
photographs on the concept of ‘Waiting’ at the Church 
Street Center lobby (135 Church St. next to City Hall). 
The show will last throughout the month of March. 


Summer Employment: Malletts Bay Boat Club, Colchester, VT. 
Must be 18 years old. Position entails providing launch service from club 
to members' boats. Applicant must be courteous and have prior boating 
experience. U.S. Coast Guard launch tenders license and/or water safety 

knowledge preferred. Contact immediately Linda Kapp, 
29 Essex Highlands, Essex Jct., VT 05452. 878-2582 
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dance moves the boys display 
in their fab videos. Jagger 
might come close, but even he 
is probably only better at stick- 
ing his lip out than doing a leg 
kick where his knee would 
end up at about shoulder 
height. 

The Millis provide 
that much needed beat for the 
kids to groove to on the dance 
floor, plus the simplistic lyr- 
ics that everyone can mouth 
as they’re trying to look sexy 
for the Club MTV cameras. 
Add to this the fact that the 
boys are drop-dead handsome; 
dark eyes, high cheekbones, 
and above all, great hair. Milli 
Vanilli have been well pack- 
aged, which is the prime rea- 
son for their overwhelming 
success; 10 million copies of 
their album have sold world- 
wide, and they have racked 
up three number one singles. 

But for guys who 
admitted they got their hair 
done before they learned to 
play their instruments, and 
whoare even being questioned 
about whether they actually 
sing on their album, their 
attitudes are a little over- 
whelming. Perhaps it’s just 
an overreaction after all the 
criticism they ve received, but 
to claim superiority over 
Dylan, and imply the same 
over the Rolling Stones and 
the Beatles? I think it would 
be possible for the Millis to 
say they are musically better 


By Kelly Russell 
STAFF WRITER 


Jessica Tandy and Morgan 
Freeman are two key elements 
in the truly extraordinary film, 
“Driving Miss Daisy." Jessica 
Tandy is believable as Miss 
Daisy, and successfully depicts 
the attitudes and misconcep- 
tions so common in America in 
the earlier part of the twenti- 
eth century. 

Morgan Freeman brings this 
role to life. Although his job is 
to officially be a chauffeur to 
Miss Daisy, he is not the stere- 
otypical passive character one 
might expect. Freeman realis- 
tically portrays a black man 
that is determined by the 
circumstances surrounding his 
life. And although at the be- 
ginning he is unable to read, 


there is no doubt as to his intel- 


ligence and sensitivity. The 
character, regardless of the 
social situation at the time, is 
extremely self-aware, independ- 
ent, and continually strives to 


‘better himself. 
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than say, Tiffany or New Kids 
on the Block, although even 
that would be a close call. 
However, Tiffany has in- 
sulted the Beatles in her own 
fashion and the New Kids’ 
haircuts definitely can’t com- 
pete. 

To call themselves 
the new Elvis is a dire blow 
against the cherished idol of 
rock ‘n’ roll. Perhaps they 
make this comparison because 
Elvis, too, had great hair and 
was a swell dancer, but still. 
It would be like equating a 
Hyundai and a Jaguar just 
because they’re both cars. The 
Millis would have been safer 
saying they were thenew K.C. 
and the Sunshine Band or 
the new Leo Sayer. They could 
even claim tobe the best thing 
since Leif Garrett. 

Pop stars have a se- 
cure place in the world and 
on the music charts; although 
we hesitate to admit it, they 
are a necessary evil. Milli 
Vanilli are the premier pop 
stars of today; they have the 
image and the beat, but no 
one is fooled by their superior 
attitude. Although the boys 
look darn good in the videos 
andtheir hits prove they've 
caught a good beat, they 
shonld stick to 
lip synching along to their 
records just like everyone else 
and leave the critical com- 
mentary to those who have 
the talent to live up to it. 


"Miss Daisy' continues 
to speak volumes 


The viewer cannot but help 
to compare the life styles of 
these two characters, an ex- 
ample of which occurs when 
Freeman’s character is har- 
assed by two white police 
officers. However much we 
wish to deny the existence of 
such happenings, this would 
be denial of a fact of life. The 
words of Martin Luther King, 
Jr. suggest that just as heisa 
hero for all races, then also 
this is a subject matter for all 
people, for knowledge and in- 
formation about such atti- 
tudes is the only way to dis- 
courage such behavior in the 
future. So this is a movie for 
everyone to see, to examine 
the way the characters grow 
and change to achieve adeeper 
understanding of each other, 
which in turn allows us to 
examine our own beliefs and 
misconceptions. What we 
begin to see, if we haven't 
already realized, isthat people 
are people, regardless of age, 
religion, gender, nationality, 
or race. 
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STUDENT ASSOCIATION 
Accept the Challenge 


Pre-St. Patrick's Day Bash!! 


Friday, March 16, 1990 ese 
$3 per person rat | 
9 p.m. - 1 a.m. in Alliot Hall —* 
Featuring: The Cuts 


Alcohol will be served with proper I.D. 






Wood's Tea 
Company 





(Irish Band) 
Get ready for St. Patty's . iG 
Day!! is OIL i 
Wednesday, March 14 in Wan To wv weohanal 
_ & Alliotat 8pm. 7s cats Ace hae 


BALLOONS ON ee 
SALE! 


Thursday and Friday, March 15 - 16 
50 cents apiece 
On sale in Alliot during meals 
Sponsored by the Class of '91 


Gan will big Si gpg, 2 to the 
DOWNTOWN Care. Pe My yet lan hl 


SHUTTLE. || @etmry: 
FRIDAY: 11 p.m. - 2:30 a.m. Catch the Van Cver {don pai 
SATURDAY (St. Patrick's Day): at Lines list above / 
12 noon - 1:30 a.m. 





FROM: Champlain Farms Convenience Store in 
Burlington (Across from Mr. Mike's Pizza) and at 
Kell's corner in Winooski 


There are times when we just need to know that somebody 
TO: St. Mike's cares... This St. Patrick's Day, instead of taking that extra drink, 
PUT A HUG IN YOUR MUG! 
DON'T DRINK AND DRIVES Pick up. your hug coupon in Alliot. 
BE RESPONSIBLE? Sponsored by BACCHUS 





ATTENTION: 


GOVERNMENT HOMES from 


$1 (U-repair). Delinquent tax 
property. Repossessions. 
Call 1--602--838-8885, 

Ext. GH7447 


ATTENTION: 
GOVERNMENT SEIZED 


VEHICLES from $100. Fords, 
Mercedes, Corvettes, Chevys. 


Surplus Buyers Guide. 
1-602-838-8885, Ext. A7447 





ATTENTION: HIRING! 
Government jobs - your 
area. $17,840 - $69,485. 
Call 1-602-838-8885. 

Ext. R7447 





“HOW I MADE $18,000 


FOR COLLEGE 


BY WORKING WEEKENDS.” 
9 


When my friends and I graduated 
from high school, we all took part-time 
jobs to pay for college. 

They ended up in car washes and 
hamburger joints, putting in long hours 
for little pay. 

Not me. My job takes just one 


weekend a month and two weeks a year. 


Yet, I’m earning $18,000 for college. 

Because I joined my local Army 
National Guard. 

They’re the people who help our 
state during emergencies like hurri- 
eats and floods. They’re also an 

aebense part of our country’s military 
ense 

So, since I’m helping them do such 
an important job, they’re helping me 
make it through school. 


As soon as I finished Advanced 
Training, the Guard gave me a cash 
bonus of $2,000. I’m also getting 
another $5, 000 for tuition and books, 
thanks to the New GI Bill. 

Not to mention my monthly Army 
Guard paychecks. They'll add up to 
more than $11,000 over the six years 
I’m in the Guard. 

And if I take out a college loan, the 
Guard will help me pay it back—up to 
$1,500 a year, plus interest. 

It all adds up to $18,000—or more 
—for college for just a little of my time. 
And that’s a heck of a better deal than 
any car wash will give you. 

THE GUARD CAN HELP PUT 
YOU THROUGH COLLEGE, TOO. 
SEE YOUR LOCAL RECRUITER 
FOR DETAILS, CALL TOLL-FREE 
800-638-76007 OR MAIL THIS 
COUPON. 


*In Hawaii: 737-5255; Puerto Rico: 721-4550; Guam: 477-9957; Virgin Islands 
ae sire 773-6438; New Jersey: 800-452-5794. In Alaska, consult your local 
phone direc 
© 1985 United States Government as represented by the Secretary of Defense. 
All rights reserved. 


- 
MAIL TO: Amny National Guard, P.O. Box 6000, Clifton, NJ 07015 I 
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Purple Knights' playoff hopes die early 


By Will Donovan 
Sports EDITOR 


The St. Michael’s 
men’s basketball team fell one- 
point short in their upset at- 
tempt ofthe Assumption Grey- 
hounds in a Northeast-10 


quarterfinal playoff game on 
March 6. In the waning min- 
utes with Assumption leading 
70-69, three different Purple 
Knights missed opportunities 
to tie or win the game. With 
under a minute remaining 
center Michel Bonebo couldn’t 





lefender file photo 


Purple Knights forward/center Bryan Uuffy fires a 
jumper in an early-season game. Duffy's leg problems 
hurt the Knights’ chances in the Northeast-10. 


Baseball fans should 
respond to lockout 


Continued from page 16 

the owners cried financial 
troubles and the players al- 
lowed for eligibility to be 
pushed back from two to three 
years service. When former 
commissioner Peter Ueber- 
roth made them open their 
books, there was nosign of 
financial problems. Now the 
players want it back to two 
years. 

The players union proposed 
that the names of players with 
between two and three years 
be split in half and the top half 
would be eligible. the owners 
rejected that and proposed a 
$4 million bonus pool to be 
split among those players. 

The owners claim to be fair. 
They make their proposals, 
then sit back and say they’re 
willing to talk. The players 
won't look at a proposal they 
don’t want. They say they want 
only to keep things as they 
are, or were, before 1985. But 
they are obviously fishing for 
more. Meanwhile, both sides 
are fighting over what hap- 
pened five years ago and what 
will happen in five more years 


than the current battle. 

Baseball is riding the tide 
of popularity, the biggest boom 
in the Game’s history. Players 
are averaging $600,000 a year. 
But Spring training facilities 
are filled with minor leagu- 
ers. The fans are annoyed but 
both sides aren’t worried, be- 
cause they know that when 
they start the money will pour 
in. 

That’s when the fan will 
have his say. Baseball fans 
love nothing more than base- 
ball, but they must not go 
running back to the game as 
soon as the players and own- 
ers decide they should. The 
fan must remember that the 
game was taken away from 
them, rather than blindly 
accepting it back. When the 
season rolls around, take your 
$30 and go somewhere other 
than a major league baseball 
game. We're paying the sala- 
ries, notthem. Five yearsfrom 
now the next labor dispute 
will happen. Ifthe fans hit the 
owners and players in the 
pockets, maybe they'll get 
some response next time. 


complete a three-point play 
that would have tied the 
game. The Knights regained 
possession of the ball after 
the Greyhounds committed a 
45-second violation, but Greg 
Thomas’ game-winning shot 
with 4 seconds left was offthe 
mark. Keith Odums re- 
bounded the Thomas’ miss 
but had his buzzer-beating 
shot blocked by Greyhound 
Leroy Sims. 

"People will remem- 
ber that we didn't make those 
final shots, but they forget 
how hard we worked to get to 
that point," guard Brian 
Fagan said. "We put ourselves 
in the position to win against 
a very tough opponent and 
sometimes that's forgotten." 
The Purple Knights trailed 
by only three at the half (35- 
32) but allowed Assumption 
toextend that lead to11 points 
(60-49) with just under nine 
minutes to play. The follow- 
ing three-minute stretch fea- 
tured a 12-0 St.Michael’s run 
that put them in the lead (61- 
60) for the first time in the 
second half. The remaining 
several minutes were filled 
with constant lead changes 
until the final minute - where 
the Knights failed to complete 
their upset. 

Thomas lead the 
Knights with 26 points - 
-vhich gave him 1,506 career 
points. Bonebo had 16 points 
- with left him eight short of 
the 1,000 career point mark. 


Lady Knights 
fall in finals 


Continued from page 16 


inexperience hurt them. The 
Lady Knights’ starting line-up 
has often included two fresh- 
men and a sophomore. This 
was a marked contrast to the 
Chiefs, who started four sen- 
iors and a junior in Sunday’s 
championship game. Duprat 
is quick to credit her team for 
their determination. “This is 
one of the most competitive 
teams I’ve had.” she said, “I’m 
disappointed but not discour- 
aged.” 

St. Michael’s had to battle 
to make it to the finals. Mer- 
cyhurst almost ended their 
quest Saturday night. Sopho- 
more forward Karen Monahan 
took a feed from Cahill under- 
neath the hoop with 18 sec- 
onds left to give the Lady 
Knights the lead, 60-59. Two 
Turkington free throws with 
10 seconds left iced the vic- 
tory. Molina led the Lady 
Knights with 14 points and13 
rebounds. 

The Lady Knights finished 
the season with a 17-14 rec- 
ord, and are already looking 
ahead. “They've blazed a path 
that the rest of us have to fol- 
low,” Duprat said. 


The Knights won the 
race for the eighth and final 
playoff spot in the NE-10 by 
winning two of their last three 
games and were helped by 
consecutive losses by rival 
Springfield College. On Feb. 
24, St. Michael’s moved closer 
to the final playoff berth with 
a 70-61 victory over St. 
Anselm’s at Ross Sports Cen- 
ter. The Knights turned a 47- 
38 deficit with 15 minutes re- 
mainingin the second half into 
a 62-56 lead with just 70 sec- 
onds left. A swarming St. Mi- 
chael’s defense forced the 
Hawks to shoot just over 32 
percent from the field in the 
second half. Bonebo lead the 
way on offense and defense 
with 17 points, 14 rebounds, 
and 7 blocks. Thomas contrib- 
uted 17 and Odums chipped 
in 11. 

The Purple Knights 
received a minor setback in 
their playoff quest when host 


American-International Col- 
lege blew them out, 84-66, on 
Feb. 27. The Knights actually 
held a 5-point halftime lead 
(32-27) before letting the game 
slip away. Bryan Duffy and 
Troy Browneach had15 points 
in the losing effort. The night 
was not an entire washout as 
Stonehill defeated Springfield 
(80-76) and kept the Knights’ 
playoff hopes alive. 

St. Michael’s finished 
the season with an impressive 
victory (84-66) over Merri- 
mack on March 1 at Ross. This 
victory coupled with Quinnip- 
iac’s win over Springfield (85- 
71) assured the Purple . 
Knights of the final spot in the 
NE-10 playoffs. Bonebo had a 
career game - 26 points, 10 
blocks (S.M.C. record), and 9 
rebounds. Thomas scored 11 
points while handing out 14 
assists. 

The Knights finished 
the season at 9-17. 


The Selma Project 


A service opportunity in rural Alabama. 


May 26 


- June 9 


The program emphasizes: 
1.) Spirituality 
2.) Common Life 
3.) Community Service 


The Selma Project is open to all members of 
the St. Michael's College Community and is 
sponsored by The Edmundite Service Corps. 


Information meeting: 
Wednesday, March 14, 4 p.m. in the Upper 
Room of the Chapel. 


As of Jan. 1, 1990, there were 117,781 cases of 
AIDS. The total number of deaths that have been 
caused by AIDS is 70,313. These statistics come 
from the Center of Disease Control in Atlanta, 
and may be as much as six months behind the 
true number of diagnosed cases. 


@ 


AIDS HOTLINE: 1-800-882-2437 
For completely anonymous AIDS testing. 





U.V.M. Gay, Lesbian, Bi-Sexual Alliance 
Monday nights at 7:30 p.m. 

Pomeroy Building University of Vermont 
Information line: 655-0699 


This ad is sponsored by the 
Student Resource Center. 
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Mullahy, O'Brien lead graduating Seniors 


Ice Knights wrap up season at .500 


By Mike Woelflein 
Sports EpIToR 


This past season was a 
roller coaster, up and down 
battle for the St. Michael’s Ice 
Knights. The team headed into 
the campaign coming off their 








Seniors Brian Mullahy (22) and Tim O'Brien(23 ) lead the Knights at both ends of the ice. 


ture of veteran leadership and 
young talent, and wondering 
how far they could go. 

They opened up the season 
strong, rocketing to a 6-1-1 
start, before injuries and of- 
fensive problems sent them 
reeling into a four-game los- 
ing streak. From there out, 
they won some big games and 
lost some they should have 
won, and were left out of the 
ECAC playoffs. 

The top scoring line of Brian 
Mullahy, Sean McNulty, and 
Brian Skinner are graduat- 
ing, along with defensive stal- 
wart Tim O’Brien, goaltender 
Dave Anderson and five oth- 
ers. All will be sorely missed 
by Head Coach Lou DiMasi: “I 
couldn’t be happier getting up 
every morning to go to prac- 
tice,” DiMasi said. “This group 
of kids have great attitudes, 
and they all have worked very 
hard. The seniors will leave 
with some strong memories.” 

The season’s peak for the 
Ice Knights came on February 
10 when Stonehill College paid 
a visit to Essex. Down 5-2, the 
Knights roared back with four 
unanswered goals to win 6-5 
in front of one of the largest 
crowds ever to see them play. 
Junior goaltender Mark 
Crowley stopped 49 shots. 
Skinner had two goals, Mul- 
lahy and O’Brien one game 
each, while sophomore Tom 
Ambrose and Jeff Rouleau 
added a scoring touch from 
the younger players. 

It was typical of the top of 
the Ice Knights’ top level of 





finest season, carrying a mix- 


play, with everybody contrib- 
uting through hard work anda 
never-say-die mentality. 

For a glimpse of the other 
side of the Knights, one need 
only venture back to February 
3, when they dropped a 5-4 over- 
time game to Assumption. In- 
juries slowed the Knights, who 


came out fighting nonetheless, 
but Assumption got all the 
breaks, including a fluke goal 
to end it. 

“Parts of this year were 
really frustrating,” DiMasisaid. 
“First semester we were 


healthy, lines were clicking 


together, and the bounces were 
going our way. People started 
to go down (to injury) and we 
lost our edge. People that we 
had dominated for years in the 
league snuck wins away from 
us.” What’s worse, the loss to 
Assumption came on the tail- 
end of a three game losing 
streak. 

The Knights came into their 
final two games controlling 
their own destiny, but both 
times they came out flat and 
never recovered. A 6-2 loss to 
Ne Hwmpshire College, in 
which the Knights managed 
only 17 shots, is one of the games 
DiMasi would like to forget. It 
came in the wake of the 
Stonehill game, after which five 
players were suspended for en- 
tering an altercation asthe final 
buzzer sounded. They finished 
up out of the playoffs. 

But no season can be with- 
out bright spots, and chief 
among those are two of the 
seniors, Mullahy and O’Brien. 
Both are four-year varsity play- 
ers. In addition, Mullahy has 
led the team in scoring for the 
past two seasons, becoming the 
third-leading scorer in the pro- 
gram’s history, and holds or 
shares eight Ice Knight records. 

O’Brien is considered one of 
the school’s best defensemen of 
all time, after returning from a 
knee injury to take back his 
spot as DiMasi’s top blue-liner. 
Both have seen the program 
through good times and bad, 
picking up timely points along 
the way. 

“Mullahy is the type of player 
you want to have the puck when 
the gameison the line,” DiMasi 





said. His 101 career points 
speak for themselves. 
“O’Brien is a true leader 
for the defense and for the 
team, DiMasi said. “His 
game is solid at both ends, 
and he’s one of the hardest 
workers I’ve had here.” 
Another bright spot was 


the play of Mullahy’s senior 
linemates, Skinner and 
McNulty. Skinner led the 
club in goals and finished 
second in scoring. Mullahy 
was the third leading scorer. 
As a line, their point totals 
were 21, 20, and 19 respec- 
tively. “That line works hard 
and never gives up,” DiMasi 


Defender file photo 
Tim O'Brien lets go with a slapshot against Stonehill. 


“They were aggressive all 
year, our biggest offensive 
threat. 

Senior goaltender Dave 
Anderson had another strong 
year, finishing 4-4-1 averag- 
ing 3.87 goals against. An- 
derson had 50 stops against 
Plymouth State in a 4-3 loss 
on February 6. Next year his 
partner, Mark Crowley, will 
be counted on heavily. 
Crowley had 49 saves one 
night and led the team in 
GAA and save percentage. 

Other seniors John Berry, 
one of the hardest shooters 
on the team,, and Chris 
O’Meara came through with 
big goals early in the season. 

Looking towards next year, 
the Knights will obviously be 


hurt by the loss of their three 
top scorers, but six of seven 
defensemen will be returning. 
Sophomore Tom Ambrose is a 
solid two-way player, andjun- 
ior Chris Terry plays a tight 
checking, defensive game. 
For forwards, the sopho- 
more line of Brendan Cal- 





Defender file photo 

lahan, Steve Heney, and ei- 
ther Joe Beukers or Jeff 
Rouleau contributed big goals 
and scoring all year. Juniors 
Kevin Quirk, Scott Carpen- 
ter, and Brent Graham 
worked in the corners and will 
be called upon for leadership 
next year. 

DiMasi is not alone in de- 





veloping players. The program 
has a B team coached mainly 
by assistants Buzz Hoerr and 
the Rev. Steve Hornat. The 
upperclassmen have B team 
experience: “I’ve been sur- 
prised at the production the B 
team has given us right away,” 
DiMasi said. "They get some 
work down there and come up 
already clicking and hitting 
combinations.” 

Looking back on the sea- 
son, DiMasi was satisfied. “I'd 
call it a success, even though 
we didn't accomplish our top 
goal, to play in March. We 
had some solid things hap- 
pen. Some nights our offense 
just didn’t produce, but what 
can you do if you're trying as 
hard as youcan,” DiMasisaid. 
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Duprat protege 
knocks off 


former coach 


By J.D. Enright 
STAFF WRITER 


When Sue Duprat’s Lady 
Knights squared off against 
Kathy O’Neil’s Lowell Chiefs 
in the ECAC Division II 
women’s basketball champi- 
onship game, the respect and 
admiration they have for each 
other is more than opposing 
coaches usually have for one 


* another. 


Just listen to what they 

have to say about each other: 

“I'm a Kathy O’Neil fan,” 

Duprat said Lowell head coach. 

“She’s going to force you to be 
a better coach.” 

No, after you. 

“Sue knows the game,” 
O’Neil said of Duprat. “I’ve 
learned so much from her.” 

No, after you. 

“Whenever we're not play- 
ing them, we're rooting for 
Lowell,” Duprat said. 

Lowell won the champion- 
ship game 82-68 - a testiment 
to both O'Neil's coaching abil- 
ity and here teacher, Duprat. 

This is not just any other 
opposing coach. This is the 
Kathy O’Neil who is one of the 
first inductees into the St. 
Michael’s College Athletic Hall 


™“T of Fame. This is the Kathy 


O’Neil who, during her play- 
ing career at St. Michael’s 
(1977-81), became the first 
woman ever to score 1,000 
points for a career. She let- 
tered in four sports, the last 
female ever to do so at the 
school, and she is the only 
athlete, male or female, to 
achieve 12 varsity letters. In 
basketball, she set 14 records 
(eight of which still stand) 
including most points for a ca- 
reer (1,361). Herjersey, #11, is 
the only Lady Knight’s num- 
ber retired in St. Michael’s 
history. 

The link between the Low- 

ell coaching staff and St. Mi- 
chael’s does not stop at O’Neil. 
Hertwo assistant coaches are 
also St. Michael’s products. 
Janet King, a 1980 graduate, 
and Becky Knox, a 1988 
alumna, also played for Duprat 

“It’s not a fun game for a lot 
of reasons,” O’Neil said. “It’s 
the one game we wish we could 
call a tie.” 

Duprat’s reasoning is much 
simpler. “I really don’t like to 
lose,” she said, “and she beats 
us. It’s that simple.” 

When O’Neil took over the 
reins of the Lowell program in 
1985, she had to turn around a 
program that had gone 1-24 
the previous year. After suf- 
fering through an inaugural 
season with an identical rec- 
ord, the team steadily im- 
proved until it achieved its first 
winning record in twelve years 
last season. 


ee 
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By J.D. Enright 
StraFF WRITER 


The overachieving St. 
Michael’s College women’s 
basketball team, which lost 
twice in the Northeast-10 
Conference playoffs, found 
themselves 


in the ECAC 


Defender file photo 
Senior Sue Cahill moves 
the ball up the floor. Cahill 
was the Lady Knights’ lead- 
ing 3-point shooter. 





Division II semifinal at the 
University of Lowell on March 
10. 
“We've got another chance,” 
St. Michael’s head coach Sue 
Duprat said. “It’s like the 
governor called at the right 
time.” 
After beating Mercyhurst 


College on Saturday night, 62- 


59, the Lady Knights bowed to 
the host Lowell Chiefs, 82-68, 
on Sunday, and settled for 
runner-up in the tournament. 
A 13-6 run by Lowell at the 


start of the second half broke 
open a close game and St. 
Michael’s could pull no closer 
than four the rest of the way. 
At the start of the 
championship game, it looked 
like it was St. Michael’s day 
to shine. The Lady Knights 
went on an 8-1 run in the first 
three-and-a-half minutes and 
had extended that to a 19-7 
edge by the 12:20 mark. 
Lowell bounced right back 
with 13 unanswered points 
midway through the period, 
capped off by a 3-point-play 
from freshman forward 
Jennifer Morrison to give the 
Chiefs a one-point lead. 
After trading baskets, 
Lowell moved out to a 28-23 
lead. The Lady Knights came 
back on freshman guard Mary 
Kerins’3-point-play and 
freshman guard/forward Amy 
Molina’s free throw to pull to 
within one. 

The first half was rough 
and physical, and foul trouble 
started. St. Michael’s senior 
guard Sue Cahill gother third 
personal foul with 2:52 left in 
the half. After swapping 
baskets again, the Chiefs got 
some breathing room with a 
3-point-play from senior 
center Jennifer Demby and 
two free throws from junior 
guard Rosalyn Worsley with 
1:40 remaining in the half, 
giving them an eight-point 
edge. 

The pendulum shifted St. 
Michael’s way for the 
remainder of the half. Junior 
guard Anne Marie 
McLoughlin nailed atrey with 
1:05 left. Free throws from 


photo by Dave Adornato 


While there is no Major League baseball yet, St. Michael's 
new baseball program is gearing up for its inaugural 
season, Check next week's Defender for a Purple Knight 
Baseball Preview. Here, freshman Scott Mosher takes a 
cut during batting practice. 








-senior forward Carol Marie 


Ventura and sophomore center 
Sarah Turkington cut Lowell’s 
edge to two (38-36) at the half. 

Lowell came out running 
and gunningin the second half, 
and jumped out to a 51-42 lead 
in the first five minutes. “I 
thought when we made that 
run, that was the turning 
point,” Lowell head coach 
Kathy O’Neil said. 

The Chiefs extended their 
lead to 59-47 midway through 
the half. The Lady Knights 
remained in deep foul trouble. 
Molinagother fourth personal 
with 13:38 left, and Ventura, 
who fouled out of the semifinal 
game, got called for a fourth 
miscue almost five minutes 
later. The Lowell players that 
went to the line didn’t help, 
either. Worsley, the game’s 
high scorer with 21 points - 
one of which was her 1000th 
career point - was a perfect 10- 
10 from the line, and senior 
guard/forward Mary Kate 
O’Leary was 6-8. Overall the 
Chiefs were 27-36 (75 percent) 
from the stripe, compared with 


St. Michael’s, who shot 82.4 ~ 


percent from the line (14-17), 
but had 19 less opportunities. 

The Lady Knights refused 
to give up. A Cahill seeing-eye 
pass threaded the needle 
between two Lowell defenders 
and found Turkington, cutting 
the Lowell lead to eight with 
six-and-a-half minutes left. 
Two Kerins’ free throws 
reduced the lead to six, 63-57, 
with 6:09 remaining. 

After swapping field goals, 
Molina sank two free throws 
to cut the lead to four, 65-61. 
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Lady Knights reach ECAC finals 


Lowell then turned on the 
afterburners. With 4:13 
remaining, Worsley got hold 
of a loose ball that came out of 


a mad demolition-derby- 


gone 26 seconds later. 
McLoughlin, who led the Lady 
Knights with 15 points, hit a 
trey with a minute remaining. 
It was too late to help and the 


Lady Knight Head Coach Sue Duprat looks on from 
the sideline. Duprat is the winningest coach inSMC | 
history, and needs just 17 wins to reach the elusive ; 


200-win plateau. 


scramble at midcourt, and 
buried a 3-pointer to put 
Lowell’s lead at seven (68-61). 

St. Michael’s began sending 
Chiefs to the line, but it 
backfired - Lowell scored and 
the Lady Knights lost some 
key players. Molina fouled out 
with 1:43 left, and Cahill was 
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Chiefs romped the rest of the 
way. ; 
“I was unhappy with the - 
effort last week,” Duprat said, — 
referring to the Northeast-10 © 
defeats. “I’m unhappy with the 
result today.” 
Duprat felt that her team’s 
Please turn to page 14 _- 
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The National Pastime forgets its fans 


Mike Woelflein 
Sports EDITOR 


The economies of Florida 
and Arizona are losing 
millions, the owners are losing 
millions, and Kevin Mitchell 
is losing $80,115 a week. But 
people still go to Florida for 
vacation, a new T.V. contract 
is filling the owners pockets, 
and many players, wise enough 
to sign contracts with favorable 
lockout clauses, are still being 
paid. The fan is dealt the worst 
blow. 

Spring training has not yet 
started. Everybody knew six 
months ago what was going to 
happen, but nobody did 
anything about it. Now, the 
owners have locked players out 
of camp, and both sides seem 
set against compromise, at 
least on the topic of arbitration. 
The season openerisjust about 
forgotten, and the season itself 
is threatened. 


Commissioner Faye 
Vincent has tried to hold the 
line of his predecessor, Bart 
Giamatti, passionate about 
the importance of the game 
itself as well as the fan. “This 
has all the earmarks of a 
serious delay,” Vincent told 
The Sporting News. “It can’t 
be economics. We can all 
demonstrate that this is nota 
dollar issue. The question of 
winning and losing in a 
negotiation is an absurdity. 
But the longer it goes, 
everybody becomes more 
extremme. Positions harden. 
People move further apart. 
This is tragic.” 

Donald Fehr, the executive 
director of the Major League 
Players Association, is the 
chief negotiator for the 
players. Apparently no one is 
in charge of the owners, 
leaving Chuck O’Connor, chief 
counsel of the Player Relations 
Committee, to tap dance 


across the ice with a number 
of varied proposals, none of 
which were given any serious 
consideration by the players. 

Both sides seem more 
wrapped up in ego and pride 
than getting the season 
underway. When Vincent 
proposed that the owners open 
camps in return for a pledge 
from the players not to strike 
during 1990, both sides 
balked. The owners know they 
have a gun held at the players 
head this time, and they won’t 
give it up. 

The big stumbling block is 
arbitration. When a player 
and his owner can’t agree ona 
contract, an impartial 
arbitrator hears the case from 
both sides and makes a 
decision on salary. The owners 
want arbitration to remain as 
itis, with eligibility after three 
seasons. In 1985, when the 
players last went on strike, 

Please turn to page 14 


